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FROM THE LONDON COURIER. 
THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes; 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 


So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale, when storms are o’er; 
‘So gently shuts the eye of day : 

So dies the wave along the shore. 


Triumphant, smiles the victor-brow, 
_ Fann’d by some angel’s purple wing ; 
‘O Grave! where is thy vict’ry now? 
Invidieus Death! where is thy sting ? 


A holy quiet reigns around : 
A calm which nothing can destroy ; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, ‘ 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy. 4 
Farewell conflicting hopes and tears, .. 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell?! | 
How bright th’ unchanging morn appears! * 
Farewell, inconstant world! Farewel!! 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, ‘ 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies ; 

While heaven and earth, combine to say, 
“¢ Sweet is the scene when Virtue dies.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


REAL BEAUTY. 
Beauty of body is a fading flow’r, 
That blooms and perishes in one short hour. 


Personal beauty is but of short duration. It 
is a flower that blooms in gaudy gaiety in spring; 
withers at the approach of summer, and perishes 
in the chilling winds of winter. Like the sensi- 
tive plant, it shrinks at the rude ravages of dis- 
ease, and the cold touch of the finger of age.— 
‘There is not a more dangerous jewel in the cas- 
ket of female charms. How many has it led to 
ruin! How many has it prostrated in the dust! 
How many have fallen victims at the shrine of 
self-idolatry. Beauty, like aSyren on the Auso- 
nian shore, charms the fancy of its possessor, as 
she contemplates it in the mirror, but itis fatal 
charm. It isa charm which the syren will never 
unbind from the heart until the lovely shadow 


{| idea. 
{| cipient in the mind, and a certain philosopher has 


ciful dream, and looks back with regret and sor- 
F 
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row. She then finds that the beautiful object, 


| in captivating her heart, had robbed her mind; 


and that in enriching the fancy, it had impover- 
ished the understanding. 

But what is personal beauty? It is a mere 
Personal beauty, like colors, is only per- 


said that beauty begins precisely where demon- 
stration leaves off. A woman, beautiful to one 
man, is far from it to another; and therefore, I 
might say, with propriety, that every woman has 
her number of admirers in the world. I might 
say, also, that every woman is beautiful, and eve- 


jiry woman ugly. One of the Biographers of Dr. 
{| Johnson describes his wife as a huge ugly crea- 


ture, and yet Dr. Johnsom loved her dearly; and 
the memorials of her, which he left, proves that 


Phe thought her extremely beautiful. Therefore, 


personal beauty is altogether ideal, and there is 


} no set of features which can be called the stand- 


ard of beauty. : 
Real beauty lives in the lustre of a cultivated 


|| mind. - This is a perennial flower which blooms 


through life, and flourishes in the garden of para- 
dise, when the other is forgotten, and has crum- 
bledinto dust. It isa charm which does not de- 
ceive. The great, the mighty, and the learned: 
of the earth have bowed down before it. It claims 
a higher homage; a more exalted adoration than 
the tincture of the skin. As the silver surface 
of the lucid lake reflects the blue arch of the 
skies, and the bright luminary of day, so does 
the polished mind of woman reflect a heaven of 
happiness, illuminated by the sun of science.— 
Those enterprising Editors, who, by their perio- 
dical publications, are leading the lovely ladie: 
of Columbia into the flowery walks of the gar- 
dens of literature, deserve the richest smiles of 
mental beauty, and the thanks of every friend to 
woman and his country. The destiny of Ame- 
rican female literature is already honorable: I 
believe it will one day eclipse that of the world, 
and I view with delight the rapid ‘march of 
mind.’ I congratulate the fair beauties on their 
progress: I admire their personal beauty; but 


has fled, and the possessor awakes from the fan- | 


can never consent that it should rob the mind. 
MILFORD BSRD. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


EDWARD AND SUSAN, 
; OR THE FATAL EXCURSION, 

Many of the small Mountain Lakes in : 
present scenes so varied, and, in many instances, 
sublime; views so novel, picturesque and roman- 
tic, that they are always the subject of interest 
to the passing traveller, and never fail to leave a 
pleasing and lasting impression upon the mind 
of a tasteful observer of nature’s works. Some 
of them seem embosomed in the very top of 
mountains, while their dark blue waters reflect 
the broken crags which rise in rugged grandeur 
upon their rock-girt shores: others are bounded 
by hills, which here and there slope away into 
cultivated fields or verdant meadows, presenting 
a pleasing gradation of broken recks, towering 
forests, and waving cornfields; here, nature ap- 
pears in all the wildness of originality—there, 
her beauties are softened, her rougher features 
polished by the hand of industrious cultivation. 

But among all these enchanting scenes, out of 
the great abundance of these romantic collections 
of water, none Jay so forcible claim to the atten- 
tion of the curious stranger, as Lake : 
There is in the scenery about it a beautiful and 
native wildness, which renders it an object of cu- 


| rlosity to every traveller of taste. Itwas onthe 


banks of this beautiful lake that I first drew my 
breath; it was here that I passed my childhood. 
and after seven years absence from these scenes 
of my youth—after being buffeted by the storms 
of the world, and harrassed by the vexations of 
business, I at length returned to spend a few 


weeks of quiet and repose beneath the shelter of © 


my paternal roof. 

I received the sober, yet touching welcome of 
an aged and venerable father; I felt the warm 
tear of an affectionate mother moisten my bosom, 
as she bent to receive my ardent embrace, and 
imprinted a pure and holy kiss upoa the young 
cheek ef a loving and beloved sister. 

After the intense emotions at meeting again 
those from whom I had been long separated, had 
in some measure subsided, I made anxious and 
solicitous inquiries respecting the friends of my 
early youth. It was with a painful revulsion of* 
feeling, I learnt that few of the companions of 
my boyhood remained to laugh with me at the 
recital of our juvenile frolicks, or weep over the 
memory of a departed friend. Many, like me, 
allured by the hope of gain, by pleasure, or by 
ambition, had left the quiet and serenity of their 
native homes, to seek wealth, honor, or happi- 
ness in distant and more turbulent scenes,—and 
not a few in the morning of their life, had been 
swept away by the unsparing hand of death, and 


|| laid themselves down to their eternal rest, in the 
‘cold, damp and silent grave. Another genera~ 
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of fiction than the sober reality of fact. 


romantic scenery of their native mountains, and 


‘great Author of Nature. 


» Zmmediately behind me; the hill on the opposite 


Sipple broke the perfection of images refleeted | 
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tion had succeeded—a generation which I had |! 
only known as children had sprung up, present- 
ing a change which seemed more the delusions 


Among the circle which now figured upon the 
stage, | ascertained that Susan was the pride of 
the village, the praise of the old, and the pattern 
of the young; every tongue was lavish of enco- 
miums upon her beauty, her gentleness, her un- 
ostentatious modesty, and her filial affection. I 
had known her in her childhood, and. even then 
I discovered indieations of qualities which pro- 
mised to render her the joy of her friends, and 
the ornament of socicty. Even then her eye 
would fill with tears as she anxiously watched an 
indulgent father sinking by a slow, but irresisti- 
ble decay, into the vale of death—even then her 
little heart would throb almost to bursting at the 
appearance of every dangerous symptom ; but 
the father’s spirit has long since winged its way 
to brighter regions, and left his darling daughter 
to the sole care ofa judicious and affectionate 
mother. It was that daughter’s pleasing duty to 
repay her solicitous attention by the warmest re- 
turns of gratitude and obedience; but her sus- 
ceptible heart had been open to another impres- 
sion not inconsistent with her filial affection. 

Edward, the most gracefuland promising youth 
of the village, who surpassed his fellows in his 
studies as much as he excelled them in every ju- 
venilé sport, or athletic exercise, was fastened by 
the attractions of Susan; he soon raised-a cor- 
responding flame in her breast, while a mother 
smiled upon their growing intimacy, until at 
length he obtained from her a-promise, with the 
approbation.of her mother, that when they arriv- 
ed to maturer years, a union should ultimately 
crown his happiness and reward his-hopes. 

Often woald they wander together over the 


while they pointed to each other the beauty of 
nature's works, their hearts would expand with 
affection to each other, and with gratitude to the 
On the very day on 
which I had revisited my native home after so 
long an absence, her mother had given her reluc- 
tant permission to. the young lovers to make an 
excursion on the lake, and they had not yet re- 
turned, when I strolled forth on a walk beside its 
banks—a walk which in years: past, I-was daily 
accustomed to take.—I flew to my usual stand 
on the brink of. ‘a tall cliff, which overhung the 
water. 

It was a calm summer’s evening; the setting 
sun gilded with its retiring rays the bare summits 
ot the rocky crags, which rose in wild sublimity 


side gradually sloped into the lake, where the 
husbandman, wearied with the fatigues of. the 
day, with his sickle on his shoulder, slowly whis- 
tled himself home from his labours, while many 
a strip of prostrate grain bore marks.of his hono- 
rable labors. 

All wascalm and still—not the slightest breeze 
played upon the lake, or disturbed the unruftted 
smoothness of its glassy surface; it seemed as if 
the winds were beguiled of their fury, and lulled 
to repose upon its placid bosom—not the faintest 


from its breast, save when the érout, darting from 
his bed of crystal, to seize the insect playing upon 
its surface, dashed them into momentary confu- 
son. 

My heart was full—every object in my view 
was connected with some youthful reminiscence: 
not a field, not a rock, not a tree, but brought 
back the recollection of some juvenile frolic; or 
ef some boyish exploit.. 

In that little bay, formed by two jutting rocks, 


after moany fruitless attempts, I at length learned 


painful carnestness—my_eyes were strained as 


the mysterious art of swimming. Behind that. 
aged oak, which spreads its giants limbs far over 
the flood, 1 lay a full hour, with my gun ready 
bent in my hand, trembling with expectation, 
watching the wood-ducks as they sported and 
gainabolled in the liquid element, playfully dash- 
ing the water from their glossy wings, until, 
alter many a devious evolution, they at length 
came within distance, at which, for the first time 
in my life my aim.proved fatal. I then thought 
these were important eras in my history, and |. 
recountod them to every friend and visiter with 
the greatest self-satisfaction. 

But while memory was busy in retracing these 
scenes of my youth, and calling back the recol- 
lection of my juvenile exploits, I was suddenly 
uwakened from my reverie by a Moarse sigh of 
wind, which rutiled the stillness of the Lake, and 
chilled me with prophetic horror, as the trees 
creaked and groaned dismally under its impulse. 
It was not a loud or violent blast; but it was 
low, deep, and sullen, like the mutterings of the 
angry storm. As I turned my eyes to the north, 
I saw the dark skirt of a thunder-cloud slowly 
rising over the blue summits ofthe distant moun- 
tains. I at once apprehended that we miglit ex- 
pect one of those thunder-gusts which are fre- 
quently sudden, violent and short; which rise, 
discharge their burden of wind and rain, then 
vanish like the terrors of a frigitful.dream. 

I looked anxiously round for the boat in which 
Edward and Susan had made their excursion. I 
espied it shooting from a beautiful bay, some 
distance up the lake. Edward seemed to have 


observed the rising of the storm, and. had spread | 


all his sails to land his beloved charge in a place 
of safety, before it couid exhaust its tury. Their 
light skuf sailed gaily fortir—her white sail was 
swelled by the light breeze which gently dimpled 
the surface of the water—her keel furrowed the 
bosom of the lake, until the element was dashed 
in curling eddies from her gallant prow. The 
cloud rose slowly and majestically, gradually 
spreading over that sky, which, but now was pets 
fectly cloudless serene: the rolling ofthe 
thunder now began to be heard, though sti’ 
distance, and flashes of lightning might 
playing in faint streaks over the deep big@k@e aie 
horizon.. 
Suddenly the winds. were 
was again serene, except a slight ats 
waters ;—the boat was arrested in its prospeérotis 
career,.and its sail flapped idly and uselessly at 


its side—all was again calm; but it was not now 
the calmness of serenity. It was that frightful | 
stillness which forbodes some dreadful conse-. 
quence—a stillness: far:more fearful than the. 
raging of the storm. It seemed asif nature held | 
her breath with awe, at the rising of the porten- | 
tous cloud, and the winds themselves but paused | 
from the attack, to return to the charge withtén- | 
fold fury ; this calm was but the pause of a mo- 
ment—it was soon broken by the distant roaring 
of the winds, while the storm rapidly overspread 
the heavens. 

A moment .I waited in breathless expectation 
—the next, and the blast swept across the lake, 
tossing into foam its agitated waters, and as it 
passed by, the largest trees bent underthe weight | 
of its violence, groaning as if their proud spirits | 
rebelled at yielding the unwilling) homage.— 
Louder and yet louder howled the blast, and as 
it struck the boat, unprepared for the attack, she 
shot like lightning through the foam. 

Edward was a skilful and-fearless sailor; but 
the violence of the winds. rendered it totally im- 
possible for him to remove the sails, and she no- 
bly stemmed the tide, as- he kept her before the 
wind. I watched it with the most intense and 


if to devour the object, and my heart suddenly 
sank within me. A faintness like death came 
over me as she vanished from my sight, and ap- 
peared forever buried beneath the waters; but 
no, thank God! she appears again—her prow was 
only under for a moment, and my vision was de- 
ceived by the indistinctness of twilight and of 
distance. She now gallantly rode the waves, 
and seemed proudly to spurn the element which 
buoyed ber up, and to defy the power which im- 
pelled her with frightful velocity towards the cliff 
on which I had taken my stand: again my sight 
failed me; for had they struck it they must in- 
evitably have been dashed in pieces, without the 
most distant hope of relief; but Edward narrow- 
ly avoided it bya nice exertion of skill, and I 
breathed again as they gained the centre of the: 
lake, and‘ their principal dangers seemed to be 
passed.—The boat was now under the lee of a 
high hill; but she must double a point and cross 
a narrow bay ere she could reach her desired ha- 
ven. She rode safely and securely on, and se 
near was she to her port of safety, that she 
seemed to set storms and dangers at defiance. 
But the moment she passed the point a loud gust 
of wind swept fearfully through the glen of the - 
mountain, and struck her sail with side-long vio- 
lence, which that fratl skiif was totally unable to 


Withstand.. ‘The hollow blast bore to my ears 


the loud shriek of Susan, as the waters rolled 
over their. prostrate bark; and J. observed the 
same wave, which proved fatal to their. bark, 
wafted her white-clad furm far from every hope 
of regaining it. 
Edward might easily have saved himself on the 
bottom of the’ inverted skiff—but how shall he 
appear before a distracted mother without the 
darling object entrusted to his care? Or how 
shall he himself survive the loss of the only be- 
ing which could make life to him a blessing >— 
He could not do it: He made a desperate plunge, 
determined to rescue his beloved from the waves, 
or sleep with her in the same watery bed—he 


Wgrasped her with the embrace of despair, as she 
Bose to the surface, in the struggle of death. A 


faint hope shot across my soul, that as he was. 
Bear the shore, and a skilful swimmer, he would 
De able, by a vigorous exertion, to reach it with. 
his precious charge in safety ; but that hope died 
Bway in my heart as he sunk with his lovely bur- 


den beneath the waves.—Ah, no! all is nat lost 


—they re-appear and make forthe land. Again 

the waters close over them, and they are snatch- 

ed trom my sight—Again they emerge from the 

watery element, and struggle with fainter efforta 
to reach the shore—now they almost touch it— 

a few more exertions and they are safe.—O, 
Heavenly Father! spare them a moment’s 

strength, nor consign so much virtue to an early 

grave. But, O! my. Ged! again they sink | 
without scarce a struggle. 

My: heart throbbed almost to bursting as I 
strained my aching eye-balls to discover his dark 
form again floating on the surface of the waves;- 
butah! merciful Heaven!. I watched in vain—- 
I had seen their last desperate struggle—the. 
dark bine waters had closed over them, and. 
snatched them forever from my sight: locked in 
each other’s arms, they had laid themselves downs 
totheir eternal sleep in the coral bed of the lake,, 
while the wild winds of heaven hoarsely sung a. 
requiem to their departed Spirits. 

During the storm, many of the neighbours, 
anxious for the safety of this universally beloved 
pair, had collected upon the banks of the lake—- 
they had been the mournful spectators of this. 
painfal scene—they had witnessed the catastro-— 
phe of the beet, and they had seen the exertions: 
of Edward.to save his beloved, yet it was out oft 


power to yield them the slightest assistance- 
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—it was not within the limits of human strength 
to breast the storm; and if some of the boldest 
and stoutest attempted it, they were dashed back 
with violence upon the shore, by the irresistible 
force of the waves. 

It was impossible to recover the bodies of this 
unfortunate couple until the storm was past, and 
then the spark of life had been too long extinct 
to afford a rational hope of resusitation. But, 
here I must close; for what pen-can describe 
the anguish of a doating mother under a be- 
reavement so afflicting. If she murmured against 
the dispensations of Providonce—if she impeach- 
ed the justice of his sovereign decrees—yet, mer- 
ciful heaven, do not lay the sin'to -her charge, 
for she was a mother—a fond mother, suddenly 
deprived of a darling and only daughter—a 
‘daughter, cut off in one little moment by the 
cruel stroke of fate, in all the pride of youth, 
‘beauty, and innocence. SIDLE¥. 


“ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
(From the Iialian. 


“JT enquired of Téme—To whom said I, was 


‘erected this building, which you have levelled to 
the ground. Time made no answer; but sptead 
his quick wings, and hastened his flight. J then 
spoke to Fame.—O thou, the parent of ali that 
survives! Thou who—She cast her troubled ‘and 
sorrow-swollen eyes upon the ground, in the at- 
titude of one whose heart is too full to utter 
words. Wondering and confused at what I had 
seen, I was turning aside from the monument, 
when I saw Oblivion stepping from stone to 
gtone. Thou, exclaimed I, thou must be acquain- 
tad with it, ah, show me!—He interrupted me, 
with a voice like deep thunder at a distance,—I 
-care not what it has been—it is now mine.” 


— — 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBEM. 


SKETCHES—No..V. 


«The one thought hid from all the world, 
‘Like the last sweet hue in the rose-bud curl’d.” 


Miss L. E. Landon. 
ROSA. 


“There was a mother had an only child, 
A daughter, stainless as the morning dew, 
Whose look was full of purity ; so mild 


That all who gazed upon her, loved her too. 
‘Her jetty tresses fell upon her neck 

Like raven plumes upon the lap of snow; 
‘Her voice was fraught with all that does bedeck 

The song of melody, or plaint of woe. 


‘She was the child of thoughtfulness: so deep 
; That seldom her fond parent saw her sinile, 
But, ah! with her ’twas luxury to weep 


And melt in pitying tears at others’ guile. 
She knew not of deception but.as she 


Had read its portraiture in ancient lore, 
And her young bosom throbb’d tumultuously 
As she perused chivalric deeds of yore. 


Her dwelling place was in a valley—fraught 
With nature’s works, stupendous and sublime ; 
- A nursery for deep and-ardent thought, 


Amid the vales of proud Columbia’s clime. 
A wilderness of wild grown flowrets there 

Diffused their.odours on the baliny breeze, 
And notes of feather’d songsters fill’d tbe air, 

And rivulets there foam’d like mimic seas. 


Oft would the maiden (Rosa was her name,) 
Shake off the silent spirit ef the night, 
Enrobe herself, then te a fountain’s fune, 
Bow down in suppliance,ere matin light. 
Her orisons flew whispering on the gale, 
_Like echoes from some fairy minstrel’s lyre, 
Until the orient dawn grew faint and pale 
Before the day-god’s glorious orb of fire. 
Or she would wander o’er the meadows wide, 
The craggy mountain, or the daisied lawn, 
And gaze with awe upon the whirling tide, 
shing its sparkling surge in foam along. 
Or at the gilent vesper hour she roved 
__ Among the darkling foliage of the 
For twilights sadness most of all she loved, 
Congenial hour for musing solitude. 


Such were the haunts which first impress’d her mind, 
And gave her thoughts a wild tho’ lofty range, 
Made her nnagination more refined, 
And ope’d her soul to fortune’s fickle change. 
Such were the scenes, inspired her early youth 
Vith visions glancing o’er the fields of time, 
Radiant with gems of nature afv@ of truth, 
The which her fancy often wove in rhyme. 


Gne eve, when Sel’s reflective parting glance, 
flad thrown a rainbow wreath across the skies, 
And all the “ blue ethereal expanse” 
Seein’d glittering with world’s about to rise, 
Fair Rosa took her lute, and to her bower 
She tripp’d elastic as the light gazelle, 
And there to soothe the melancholy hour, 
She bid the strains that follow sweetly swell. 
Sigh maiden, sigh, and vent thy gniel, 
in tear drops from thy bright blue eyes 
Weep, maiden weep, “twill yield relief 
‘To thy young bosomi’s agony. 
Thy lover's toinb lies ‘neath the deep, 
And o’er it breaks the darkling main, 
He sleeps the death that all must sleep ; 
But, oh! ’tis not the death of pain. 


Weep, maiden weep, those dewy tears, © 
Distill’d from thy young virgin breast, 
Are emblems of the hopes and fears 
That now, alas! are all repress’d. 
He sunk beneath the dark blue wave, 
The surge was his bright winding sheet, 
But no, his deeds so true and brave 
Shall not expire on wings so fleet! 
Then sigh, lone inaiden, softly sigh, 
If to thy soul it brings relief, 
Though sorrows drops may dim the eye, 
They purify the heart of grief! 


She ceased—but still the plaintive echo floats 
Along the hills with melody’s cadence, 

As sweet as Philomela’s thrilling notes, 

Which charm the fancy’s ever changing sense. 
She ceased—but who that heard can e’er forget 
The trembling minstrelsy of Rosa’s lute, 

Or who that looked upon her eye-lids wet 
With lucid tears, can bid their hearts be mute! 


Nat.he, that youth whose form was dimly seen 
Bending in homage near the flowery shrine, __ 
Whose snowy plumes, now lit with Lima’s beam 
And eagle crested casque, did lustrous shine! 
Oh! no, that youthful warrior oft before 
Had heard those accehts rich with music’s charms: 
to the voice he did adore ; 
ere.his spirit strove for fame in arms; 
Pe mere it needs not that we now retrace 
windings of our simple tale, 
[ono tne tine, and point the hallowed place 
Where alections vows breathed on the gale. 
enourh that Rosa long had known 
Phe seeret throbbings for another’s weal, 
Witten pave their source in plighted breasts alone, 
Ane fove’s fond votaries alone may feel! 
Her. lover had return’d, and on his brow 
The laureli’d meed of victory shone bright ; 
He knew her faithful, and each former vow 
Swell’d on his soul with exquisite delight. 
The song she sung was im the strain of woe; 
Report had falsely swept him to the deep, 
But, ch! ’twas happiness supreme to know 
That though departed, still would Rosa weep? 


The last faint:note had trembled into nought, 
When the maid rose to seek the cottage dome— 
But with what rapture is that moment fraught, 
When lovers meet, and feelings find a home! 
We may imagine, but we cannot speak 
The wild, exhaustless impulses of soul— 
We may not, cannot—language is too weak 
To paint the bursts of feeling at its goal! 
The next gay sun that rose from out the east, 
And threw a sparkling gloss along the tide, 
Beheld the lovers joyful nuptial feast, 
Beheild fair Rosa, Henry’s blushing bride! 
And long they flourished in the paths of truth ; 
But who the joys of wedded love may tell. 

* * * 


R. M. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

It was on a lovely evening in the month of June, 
after being released from the avocations of the 
day, that-IJ, in orderto regale myself, repaired to 
that delightful promenade, the City Square.— 
The night was unusually clear; myriads of brilli- 


‘}ant luminaries shone in the azure vault of Hea- 


ven, and the general face of nature presented a 
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pleasing aspeet of undisturbed serenity. As 
slowly I wandered along the gravel walks of this 
highly cultivated park, beneath the foliage of its 
wide expanded trees, and amidst its fragrant 
shrubbery, often paused, and with ectatick feel- 
ings gazed upon the beauty of the scene. Dur- 
ing one of those intervals, while I stood aiter- 
nately surveying the unclouded brightness of the 
Heaven's vast expanse, and the grand appear- 


‘ance of the park, illuminated by the brillant 


light reflected from its lamps, [ was startled by 
adeep, heavy sigh. On turning to discover from 


whence it had proceeded, I beheld at an incon- 


siderable distance, a well dressed youth, reclin- 
ing against a tree, and partially concealed by its 
drooping branches. An occurrence so extraor- 
dinary could not fail to fillme with surprise.— 
For some time I remained riveted to the spot, 
gazing upon the yeuth, whose disconsolate con- 
dition excited a sympathetic feeling in my breast, 


{iand rendered him an object of considerable in- 


terest. At length that curiosity which is insep- 
arable from our nature, urged me to approach 
him. -As I advanced he still continued in the po- 
sition in which I first beheld him. ‘ Sir,” said I, 
addressmg-myself to him, “pardon the liberty of 
a stranger, who thus presumes to accost you, 
but being a witness of your affliction, 1 would be 
happy to render you any service in my power.” 
No sooner had I finished the sentence, than he 
started, as if from a deep reverie, and leaving me 
with precipitation, was soon lost to my view.— 
This extraordinary circumstance made a deep 
impression onmy mind. That a youth of so re- 


grief in a place which is a public resort for all in 
quest of pleasure and recreation, appeared a very 
remarkable incident. I felt an intense curiosity 
to learnmore ofthis young man. Meditating on 
this singular event, I pursued my course along 
the western walk, but. had not proceeded far, be- 
fore I was accosted by a particular friend, ‘to 
whom I related that which I had just ‘witnessed. 
He appeared not at all surprised,-said ‘that he 
himself had seen him but a short time before, 
walking with slow and solemn step, and exhibit- 
ing in his countenance every indication of a deep 
settled grief. ‘Though I have no’personal ac- 


| quaintance with the youth” continued my friend, 


“yet his history.is not altogether unknown to 
me. His:name is ‘is the offspring 


|| of.respectable parents, whoia.few years ago en- 


joyed everyJuxury, that opulence‘could procure; 
but owing to some heavy losses in business, have 
now but a bare competency to support them.— 
The youth possesses a great share of merit. To 
nature he is indebted for an excellent under- 
standing; which -a liberal education, much read- 
ing, and general-experience have brought to @ 
state of maturity. To these qualifications, he 
unites .a pleasing person with the most amiable 
manners. At an assembly some time ago, he 


|| became acquainted with a young lady, whose 


beauty inspired him with a passion ‘which soon 


made him a constant visiter at her residence.— 
{| He finally declared his attachment, it was a 
proved by the lady and sanctioned by her pa- 


rents. But in an evil hour, while he was dwell- 
ing with fond anticipations on his approaching 
nuptials, the cup of bliss fell suddenly from his 
grasp. young man whose principal recom- 
mendation consisted in his wealth, was introdu- 
ced to the future bride of M. whom he was 


||determined to supplant. He soon succeeded in 


alienating her affections, by his representations 
of the ease, gaiety and magnificence in which 
she might revel, by renouncing M. and consent- 
ing to become his. Too well he succeeded.— 
Her vanity and desire of riches, prevailed over 


4 


love and honor. She eloped with him, and be~ 
came bis wife, leaving her parents and the un- 


spectable appearance, should be found a prey to - 
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happy M. to deplore her perfidy and baseness.”’ 
Here my friend concluded, and after some mu- 
tual comments on.the story of the unhappy M. 
we separated. Left to myself, I could not help 
exclaiming, oh! cursed avarice! that can force 
woman to violate the most sacred engagement, 
and plunge a dagger to the soul of him who loves 
alas! too well! Pardon me fair reader, there is 
not one who entertains a more elevated opinion 
of your sex than myself, but I am compelled to 
say, there are many, very many instances, of 
women who have broken those sacred ties of af- 
fection, and sacrificed even their own happiness 
to become ‘“‘great ladies.” Z. 


PEACHES. 

The Anne peach, commonly called the Early 
Anne, is a very fine fruit, ripenslate in August. 

The White Magdalen is a good peach fitter 
for wall, or a very sheltered situation, than as a 
standard. It ripens in August. 

The Red Magdalen is an excellent peach and 
xipens in September. 

The Noblesse is a large peach, and ripens in 
September. 

The Old Newton, is a cling-stone and is very 
high flavored. It ripens late in September. 


The Swalch, isa fine peach, ripens early in 


September. 

The Catharine, sometimes called the Green 
Catharine, is a very fine peach, and ripens in 
September. 

The Lemon Clingston is a large late, but 
beautifill and highly flavored peach. It npens 
last of September, or beginning of October. 

The Vanguard is also a good peach; ripens 
about the middle of September. 

The Blood Peach might sell for preserving. It 
makes a beautiful preserve; it is hardy and a great 
bearer, 

All these Peaches may be obtained of any nur- 
sery men in New York, or at Flushing, Long 
Tsland, of Wm. and B..Prince; and buds may be 
tg most of the gentlemen in this neighbor- 
hood... 


ON READING HISTORY... 


BY MRS. CHAPONE. 

_ The want.of memory is a great discouragement 
ia historical pursuits, and is what every body 
complains of. Many artificial helps have been 
invented, of which, those who have tried them 
can best tell you the effects: but the most natu- 


ral and pleasant expedient, is that of conversation. 


with a friend, who is acquainted with the history 
which you are reading. By such conversations, 
you will find out how much is usually retained 
of what is read, and you will learn to select those 
characters and facts which are best worth pre- 
serving: for it is by trying to remember every 
thing without distinction, that young people are 
so apt to lose every.trace of: what they read.— 
By repeating to your friend what you can recol- 
lect, you will fix it in your memory; and if you 
should omit any striking particular, which ought 
to be retained, that friend will remind you of it, 
and will direct your attention to it on a seeond 
perusal... It is a good rule to cast your eye each 
day over what you read the day before, and to 
lgok over the contents .of every book:.when you 
have finished it.. 


Rollin’s.work takes in-a large compass ; ‘but, | 


of all the ancient nations it treats of, perhaps 
there are only the Grecians and Romans, whose 
histories ought to be read with.any anxious de- 
sire-of retaming them: perfectly: for the rest, 


such as-the Assyrians, Egyptians, dc. I believe 


you" would ‘find, on- examination, that most*off: Before you-enter- upon the- modern history of 
those -who-are supposed ‘tolerably. well-read in airy particular kingdom, if will-be proper to.gain 
than afew of .the some idea of that’ interval -bet ween: ancient. and 


notond. and 


most remarkable facts and characters... you: moderndimes,, which is justly. 


; the sources from which he drew mayeRe@@pemto 
you; for there are, I believe, French 
translations of all the-original 


‘ments, and with the characters and stories of 
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this, to prevent your being discouraged on find- 
ing so little remain in your mind after reading 
these less interesting parts of ancient history. 
But, when you come to the Grecian and Ro- 
man stories, | expect.to find you deeply interest- 
ed and highly entertamed; and, of consequence, 
eager to treasure up in your memory those he- 
roic actions and exalted characters, by which a 
young mind js naturally so much animated and 
impressed. As Greece and Rome were distin- 
guished as much for genius as valour, and were 
the theatres, not only of the greatest military 
actions (the noblest efforts of liberty and patriot- 
ism) but of the highest perfection of arts and 
sciences, their immortal fame is a subject of 
wonder and emulation, even to these distant 
ages; and it is thought a shameful degree of ig- 
norance, even in our sex, to be unacquainted 
with the nature and revolutions of their govern- 


their most illustrious heroes. Perhaps, when 
you are told that the government and the nation- 
al character of your own countrymen have been 
compared with those of the Romans, it may not 
be a useless amusement, in reading the Roman 
history, to carry this observation in your mind, 
and to examine how far the parallel. holds good. 
The French have been thought to resemble the 
Athenians in their genius, though not in their 
love of liberty. ‘These little hints sometimes 
serve to awaken reflection and attention in young 
readérs: I leave you to make what use of them 
you please.. 

When you have got through Rollin, ifyou add 
Vertot’s Revolutions Romaines—a short, and very 
entertaining work—you may be said to have read 
as much as is absolutely necessary of ancient his- 
tory. Plutarch’s Lives of famous Greeks and 
Romans—a book deservedly of the highest repu- 
tation—can never be read to so much advantage 
as immediately after the histories of Greece and 
Rome: I should even prefer reading each life in 
Plutarch, immediately after the history of each 


particular hero, as you meet with them in Baling 


or in Vertot. 

If hereafter: you should choose to enlarge your 
plan, and should wish to know moré 
ticular people or period you fii 


re 


whom he extracted his materials. 

Crevier’s continuation of Rollin, I believe, 
gives the best account of the Roman emperors 
down to Constantine. What shocking instances 
will you there meet with, of the terrible effects 
of lawless power on the human mind !° How will 
you be amazed to see the most promising charac- 
ters changed by flattery and self-indulgence, into 
monsters that disgrace humanity! ‘To read a 
series of such lives as those of Tiberius, Nero, or 
Domitian, would be intolerable, were we not 
consoled by the view of those excellent emperors, 
who remained uncorrupted through tenaptations. 
When the mind, disgusted, depressed, and terri- 
fied, turns from the contemplation of those depths 
of vice to which human nature may be suuk, a 
Titus, the delight of mankind, a Trojan, an An- 
toninus, restore it to an exulting sense of the 
dignity, to which that nature may be exalted by 
virtue.. Nothing is more awful than this consi- 
deration: a humam creature given up to vice is 
infinitely below the most abject brute; the same 


creature, trained by virtue to the utmost perfec- |} | 


tion of his nature, “is but a little lower than the 
oa and is crowned with:glory and immorta- 
ity.” 3 


VOL. F.. 


barbarous ages, and which lasted from Constan- 

tine to Charlémagne; perhaps one might say to 
some centuries after. On the irruption of the 

northern barbarians, who broke the Roman em- 

pire, and dissipated all the treasures of know- 

ledge, as well as of riches, which had been so. 
long accumulating in that enormous state, the 

European world may be said to have returned to 

a. second infancy; and the monkish legends, 

which are the only records preserved of the times 
in which they were written, are not less fabulous 

than the tales of the demigods. [ must profess 
myself ignorant how to direct you to any distinct 

or amusing knowledge of the history of Europe 

during this period: some collect it from Puffen- 

dorff's Introduction, some from The Universal 

History ; and now, perhaps, with more advantage 

and delight, from the first volume of Robertson’s 
Charles the Fifth, in which he traces the progress. 
of civilization, government, and arts, from the 

first settlements of the barbarians; and shows 

the foundationg@f the several states into which 

Burope is now divided, and of those laws, cus- 

toms, and politics, which prevail in this quarter 

of the world. 

In these dark ages, you will find no single- 
character so interesting as that of Mahomet: that 
bold imposter, who extended his usurped domi- 
nion equally over the minds and properties of” 
men, and propagated a new religion, whilst he 
founded a new empire, over a large portion of the- 
globe.. His life hds been written by various” 
hands. [To be continued.} 


Punctuation.—A_ school-master bought of 
friend, for five guineas, a dog that was stated to. 
be a good pointer, to be returned if he was not 
approved of. Shortly afterwards, the school- 
master returned him to his friend, stating upon 
trial, he found the dog understood nothing of ~ 
punctuation, and therefore he must decline tak- 
ing him. 


Dr.. Brown courted a lady unsuceessfully 
many years, during which time he every day 
@rank her health; but being observed at last to 
the custom, a gentleman said, ‘Come doctor 

bur old toast; ‘ Exeuse me,’ said he, ‘I cannot. 
fmake her Brown I'll toast her no longer.’ 


SLANDER... 

| Slander is a sad employment, to say the best of © 
it. Of all the species of slander, thas is the most 
harmless which femalesdirect against each other's - 
bonnets, shawls, and shoulder knots. Miss Bid- 
dy Bluecheeks went a shopping the other day in. 
Broadway, and so much employment did she 
find for critical remarks upon the dresses of her 
friends, that she actua!'ly returned to dinner and. 
a glass of lemonade, without buying asingle arti- 
cle she had gone out in search of. That lady's: 
bonnet displeased her; this one’s blue gauze dress 
over a white gown; the other one’s waist was. 
too long, too short, too buikey, too round, too 
slender, or any thing you please. The cut of a. 
dandy’s coat. displeased her, and the tie of his: 
cravat almost put her into hysterics. Oh! said’ 
she, what abominable fashions those are now-a- 
days, while she swallowed down a whole glass of 
lemonade just coloured for constitution’s sake- 
with ten imperceptible drops of French Brandy.. 
[Snowden’s Advocate. 


ECCENTRIC MATRIMONY. . 
(From:Dr. Franklin’s paper of June 20,. 1751.)' 
Jamaica, Jan. 19. 

“There was sometime since, a marriage ne-- 


gotiated by a bill of exchange, in one of the En-- 
glish islands of America; the circumstances of : 


which-are. so. whimsical, ,that I-believe-such off 
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his name, told him—-Sir, [ have a bill of exchange 


NO. X. 


my readers as have not already heard it, will be) 
diverted with the relation. 

“A merchant, originally from London, having | 
acquired a fortune in the island, concluded with. 
himself, he could not be happy in the enjoyment | 
of it, unless he shared tt with a woman of merit, | 
and knowing of none to his fancy, he resolved to | 
write to a worthy correspondent of: his at Lon-. 
don. He knew no other style than he used in 
trade; therefore treating affairs of love as he did 
his business, after giving his friend im a. letter, | 
several commissions, and deferring this for the 
last, he went on thus:—Item, seeing that I have 
taken a resolution to marry, and that-I do not 
find a suitable metch for me here, dv not fail to’ 
send me by next ship bound hither, a young wo-'! 
man of the qualifications and form followmg.—_ 
As for a portion, I demand none; let her be of an_ 
honest family, between 20 and 25 years of age, | 
a middle stature and well proportioned, her face | 
must be somewhat agreeable, ber temper mild, | 
her character blameless, her health. good, and 
her constitution strong enough to bear the chag 
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since [ am apprized of your character; we had 
several persons of honour on board our vessel, 
who knew you, and who during my passage, have 
answered all the questions [asked them concern- 
ing you, in'so advantageous a manner, that it has 
raised in me a perfect esteem for you. ‘This first 
interview was in a few days after, followed by 
their nuptials, which were very magnificent.— 
‘The new married couple are satisfied with their 
happy union made by a bill of exchange, which 
was the most fortunate that had happened in the 
island for many years. 


WOMAN. 

Woman! thou solace when oppression lowers, . 
Thou comfort in our days of misery,— 

- Thou healer of the broken heart,—the hours. 
Dearest to memory have a tale of thee ;— 
When man’s proud spirit, "neath misfortune cowers ; 
Thou art near him with thy fond fidelity : 
In cot or palace, hut or lofty dome, 


A 


& Where’er thy heart dwells, is thy happy home. 


of climate, that there be no oecasion to look —— “ 


comes to hand, which must be provided against | 
as much as possible, considering the great dis- 


tance and the dangers of the sea.. If she arrives|| 


and conditioned as above said, with the present 
letter endorsed by you, or at least, an attested) 
copy thereof, that there may be no mistake or 
imposition, I hereby oblige and engage myself to 
satisfy the said letter, by marrying the bearer at 
15 days sight. In witness I stbscribe this, &c.” 


The London correspondent read over and over 
the odd article, which put the future spouse on. 
the same footing with the bales-of goods he was 
to send to his friend, and after admiring the pru- 
dent exactness of the American, and his laconic 
style in enumerating the qualifications he insist- 
ed on, he endeavored to serve him to his rind; 
and after many enquiries, he judged he had found 
a lady fit for his purpose, in a young person of a 
reputable family, but no fortune, of good humour. 
and of a polite education, well shaped; and more 
than tolerably handsome; he made the proposal 
to her, as his friend had directed;.and the young 
gentlewoman, who had. no subsistanee but a 
cross old aunt, who gave her a great deal of un- 
easiness, accepted it. A ship bound for that is- 
land was then fitting out at Bristol; the gentle- 
woman went on board the same, together with 
the bales of goods, being well provided with all 
necessaries, and particularly with a certificate in 
due form, and endorsed by the correspondent.— 
She was also included in the invoice.. 

Before the gentlewoman’s departure, the Lon- 
don correspondent sent several letters of advice 
by other ships to his friend, whereby he informed 
him, that per such a ship, he sent him a young 
woman, of such an age, character.and condition, 
&c. ina word such as he desired to marry. The 
letters of advice, the bales and gentlewoman, 
came safe to the port; and our American who 
happened to be one of the foremost upon the pier, 
at the lady's landing; was charmed to see a hand- 
some person, who, having heard him called by 


upon you, and as you know that it is not usual. 
for people to earry a great deal of money about 
them, in such a long voyage as I have made, I] 
beg the favour you would be’ pleased to pay it. 
And she presented him his correspondent’s letter 
on the back. of which was writ, the bearer of 
this is the spouse you ordered me to send you. Hat. 
madam, said the American, I never yet suffered 
my bills to be protested, and I_swear this shall 
not be the first. E shall reckon myse!f the most, 


fortunate oftall men, if yon allow me to discharge 


it. —Yes, sit, replied she,and the more-willingly, | 
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second through lack of the first, as soon as sheyf 


FROM THE (LONDON) LADIES’ MAGAZINE-. 


To the Editor. 
Sir,—I should be very glad to be informed, 
why those females who endeavor to improve 
their minds by reading, and take some little care 
to.qualify themselves for companions to men of 
sense, should by those means become the objects 
of ridicule. 

That coxcombs and blockheads should sneer, 
is easily accounted for; having themselves no 
relish for the charms of literature, they endeavor 
to discourage all taste for it in us, lest we should 
become wise enough to treat them with the con- 
tempt which their ignorance deserves. 

But these sneers are not merely from fools: all 

the lords of the creation seem unanimous in 
thinking a learned wife a much worse plague 
than a foolish one. 
Having myself had an.early taste for reading, 
in which I was encouraged by an indulgent fa- 
ther, who directed my studies to the best authors 
in our own language, I soon preferred history 
and poetry to novels and romances, and. had more 
inclination to read than to play cards: In com- 
pany with men of sense [ listened to their.con- 
versation; and even when that turned on subjects 
in which, from my age and sex, it did not become 
me to join, yet I found more pleasure in attend- 
ing to them, than in prating with the ladies about 
fashions. - 

From.all this I am suspected of an affectation 
of being learned, and am equally sneered at by 
my.own sex and the men; not that I deserve the 
title of a female pedant: I never attempted to 
dive into those abstruse parts of learning which 
seem peculiarly designed for men, nor did I ever 


neglect one article which could be useful toa 


male: books and writing did not employ more of 
my time than work and drawing; yet I am re- 
duced to the alternative of either. parting with 
my library, throwing by my pen, and joing in’ 
the tushionable dissipation of routs, &c. or forev- 
er relinquishing all thoughts-of matrimony. 

The gentiemen are very. liberal in bestowing 
the epithet of triflers and silly women on those 
who have a mere female education; but if any 
of us have resolution enough to soar beyond 


tirose narrow limits, and dare to read any thing’ 


of more importance thaw a play or a novel, we 
are called critics, wits, female pedants, &e.. If. 
we write a letter, it is merely to show our wit ;; 
ali: we say. is constraed: into. am ailectation- of 
learnmg ::and. when once the cry is raised we are 


more shunned than if-a slur.had-been cast on our 


As I have always esteemed the understanding 
and judgment ofthe men (from the advantage of 
education) to be superior to those of my own sex, 
J am puzzled to account for this their opinion, 
which appears to me to be an inconsistency, as 
I cannot suppose men of sense can envy us, or 
fear that we shall rival them in genius. Whence 
then can it arise, and what limits would you pre- 
scribe tous?. To know this would greatly con- 
tribute tothe imstruction of females in general, 
and be particularly. gratifying to 


Yours, &c. ELVIRA. 


MISCELLANY. 


To preserve Cheese from Mites.—A writer in 


‘the third volume of the Massachusetts Agricul-- 


tural Repository, says ‘take a pound of pepper, 
and put into a piece of fine linen; moisten it with 
a little butter and rub your cheese frequently.— 
It not only gives a fine color to cheese, but is so 


pungent, that no fly will come near it. 


A witty moralist used to say of taverns, that 
were places where nren sold madness by the. 
ottle. 


A's reasonably expect oaks from a mushroom 
bed, as great and durable products from small. 
and hasty efforts. 


Nothing is such an obstacle to the production 
of excellence, as the power of producing what is 


pretty good with ease and rapidity. 


Paradise was lost to Adam, the world to An-- 
thony, happiness to women, and honor to men, by. 


trifling. 


= 
MATERNAL RESIGNATION. 
From Hebrew Tales. 
Such a blessing had the celebrated teacher 


Rabbj Meir found. He sat during the whole of. 


one Sabbath day in public school, and instructed 
the people. During his absence from his house, . 
his two sons, both of them of uncommon beauty 


and enlightened in the law, died.. His wife bore: 


them to her bedchamber, laid them on the mar- 
riage bed, and spread a white covering over their 
bodies. Towards evening Rabbi Meir came 
home.—‘ Where are my beloved sons.’ he asked, . 
‘that I may give them my blessing?’ are 
gone to the school,’ was the answer. ‘I repeat-- 
edly looked round the school,’ he replied, ‘ and 
I did not see them there.’ She reached him a 
goblet; he praised the Lord at the going out of 
the Sebbath, drank; and again asked “where are 


my two sons, that they may drink of the cup of 


blessings?’ ‘'They will not be far off,’ she said,. 


and placed food before him that he might eat. 


He was-in a gladsome and genial mood, and when: 
he had said grace after the meat, she thus ad- 
dressed him:—‘ Rabbi, with thy permission I. 
would fain propose to thee one question.’ ‘ Ask. 
it then, my love!’ he replied.. ‘A few days ago,. 
a person entrusted some jewels to my custody,. 
and now he demands them again; should I give- 
them: back again?’ ‘This is a question,’ said! 
Rabbi Meir, ‘which my wife should not have: 
thought it necessary to ask.- What! wouldst. 
thou hesitate or-be reluctant to restore to every” 
one his own?’ ‘No,’ she replied, ‘ but yet IT 
thought. it best, not restore them: without ac-- 
quainting thee therewith.’ She then led him to 


their chamber; and steppimg to the bed teok the: 


white covering from their-bodies-. my sons?! 


my sons!* thus leudly lamented the fathers. ‘my” 
sons!. the light of mine eyes, and the light of myr 
understanding: I was your. father;. but ye weree 
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my teachers in the law.’ The mother turned a- 
way and wept bitterly. At length she took her 
husband by the hand, and said ‘ Rabbi, didst thou 
not teach me, that we must not be reluctant to 
restore that which was in our keeping! -See, 
the Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, and 
blessed be the name of the Lord!’ echoed Rabbi 
Meir, ‘ blessed:be his name for.thy-sake too! for 
wellit is written, ‘he that has found a virtuous 
woman has a greater treasure than costly pearls. 
She openeth her mouth with. wisdom, and on her 
tongue isthe instruction. of kindness.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
UZZAU. 


From the Second Book of Samuel. 

His war-tent in Rephaim the godless hath spread, 
That valley is strown with the bones of the dead; 
‘Philistia! the arm of the strong was on thee, 

When his whisperings were heard in the mulberry tree ; 

And the king hath arisen with men of the sword, 

And nobles to bring up the ark of the Lord, 

Even Him, God of triumphs, Jehovah by name, 
“Whose pavillion looks out from the cherubims flame. 


Rejoice! for the ark hath gone up with a shout, 
‘With glory and beauty ’tis compass’d about ; 

To the song of the minstrel, the timbrel hath rung; 
And the cloud of His love is with Israel among ; 


Sound cymbol, sound cornet, proclaim Jubilee, ‘ 


“Thy ark, thy salvation, abideth with thee ; 
‘Thou Israel! no longer art scatter’d abroad, 
With psaltery and anthem give praise unto God. 


Why lingers the Cov’nant at yon threshing floor— - 
And whence is the trembling where Levites adore? 
Hath God in his anger gone up from his own! 
Hasten men, and in meekness bow down at his thrane ; 
The ark of his worship by crime is profan’d, 
JV ith presumption the garment of Israel is stain’d ; 
“That symbel sought he to uphold in his pride ?— 
God accepted him not—he hath touch’d it and died! 

| B. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 
‘The Circus in this city opened on Monday 
evening last, under the management of Mr. 
‘Cowell. 

The New York opera closes for the season this 
week, and it is supposed that the troupe will go 
through the one hundred nights, originally stipu- 
lated, a recess being necessary to repair and or- 
nament the interior of the theatre. 

A theatre has been opened at Utica, under the 
Management of Mr. Hamblin. 

Miss Paton was playing in Manchester and 
Liverpool to crowded audiences. 


 Planche, the dramatist, receives 600 pounds a} 


season at Vauxhall for writing and arranging 
@ramas and ballets. “This mode of hiring an au- 


‘ thor by the year was‘introduced by Elliston, and 


as long as it continues, no good dramatic produc- 
tions can be expected from this source. 

Mr. Kean is now performing at Nontreal, 
where he was received with great applause. 

Mr. Booth, the tragedian, was playing at Am- 


sterdam, and at the expiration of his engagement | 


-was to return to the United States, and appear 
at the New York Theatre, erecting in the Bow- 
ery. 


Unfortunate Accident.—T wo young men were 
on a sailing party yesterday afternoon, in this 
harbour, with their friends. Near Thompson’s 


‘One of them got entangled in the sea-weed, and 


unab!eto extricate himself. His companion 


‘attempted to assist him, and 
wwere both drowned together. [Bost. E. 


-cessarily arising from so new an establishment. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 9, 1826. 


The lines from a correspondent in New York, we inust 
decline inserting. They are not distinguished for that 
ease and correctness, either in thought or versifiation, 
which are leoked:for in his productions. Thisis the greater 
pity, since the sentiments are fine, and clothed in a poeti- 
cal dress, which should recommend them, were it not that 
the objections to. which we have made reference, betrays a 
degree of inattention-cntirely inexcusable. 

‘Time Was’ shall -veceive imsertion—though fourteen 


pages, so closely written, reader it impossible to specify | 


the time when. 
The ‘lone bard’s -humble blessing,’ which Tuerristo 
would bestow on the ‘Young Atsvum,’ is as gratefully ac- 


cepted as is the ‘fair insurance’ effected on its voyage 


over literatures sea. The hope that the ‘new barque’ 
may gather in its progress ‘a rich freight of learning and 
wit’ for its ‘ fair blushing patrons,’ is deeply responded too, 
and though the following verse, beimg a discouraging pro- 

roportion of one out of six, is all we select for ,insertion, 


HERISTO is not the less entitled to the thanks which 


il Mexico, by emigrants from Carolina and Geor- 


flattering a mark of good will merits. 5 


‘And may such a beauty of theught and of measure, 3m 


Their strains on thy white surface set, 
As truly may,render a prize and a treasure, 
“The Album and Ladies’ Gazette.’ 


Cassio. He speaks ‘ plain’ madam ; you may relish him 
more in the ‘ friend’ than in the scholar. 


The original articles received for this paper, during the 
past week, will be duly attended to. 

‘Z’ will perceive we have given in our present Number, 
such answer to his inquiry as will, we presume, prove sa- 
tisfactory. There are doubtless other articles which have 
not been noticed: the authors of which must not from 
thence. draw inferences unfavourable to their productiens. 
We bave many now in our possession which have not yet 
received even a 
depository, to be disposed of at a future period, when ar- 
rangements now in agitation will have ‘been completed, 
which wall allow us proper leisure for editorial duties.— 
Until then, we must soliit the imdulgence both of our 
readers and correspondents generally, only however, in an- 


| ticipation of making early and ample amends for the negleét 


which has been in several stances too apparent, and is 
only excusable from the Hrequent embarrassments ne- 


The ‘cemmunication’ in our last, was incorrect in seve- 
ral of its particulars ; that particularly in.reference to the 
presumed cause of the unhappy occurrence alluded to, 


|| being so entirely without foundation, we hasten to correct 


any unfavourable impression which may have arisen from 
its circulation. No blame whatever, is attached to the 
young lady so unfortunately brought before the public, but 


on the contrary, her deportment has been altogether of the 
most correct and exemplary nature. 


Evening excursions upon thé water are so pleasant and 
refreshing that it is somewhat singular they are not more 
frequently made. Our citizens particularly have superior 
facilities for amusement of this description. The expanse 
of water which extends itself in either direction, from 
our wharves, bounded by fertile and picturesque shores, 
presents so diversified, and when the moon sheds her light 
around, and the stars are reflecting their brightness in the 
dark tranquil water, so beautiful a scene that it would, one 
might suppose, be more highly appreciated than it in reality 
is. A steam boat, floating along “ like a thing of life,” on 
such a delightful mirror, filled with fair forms and seraph 
looks—happy creatures, emblems of grace and loveliness, 
reclining on seats, promenading the cool deck, or gliding 
with spirit and elegance-to the gay tones of exhilerating 
music, all tend to make upa scene which perhaps, partakes 
more of romance than any except those which are framed, 
and exist only, in the imagination. Yet though surrounded 
with such attractions, but very few excursions of the kind 
are made on our waters. There was one, for a rarity on 
Monday evening last, and the young gentlemen who were 
instrumental in bringing forward so excellent a treat for 


erusal; but they are placed in a safe! 
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| their fair friends, deserve credit for their enterprising spirit, 
and the successful exertions which were made to render the 
party agreeable and happy. 


= 
SUMMARY. 
‘The New Harmony System appears to be as- 
summing an unexpected and miserable character. 
It is feared the ‘“‘enlightened philanthropist,” as 
Mr. Owen has been. called, will prove at last lit- 
tle better than a wolf in sheeps clothing. 


‘Com. :Porter, as Chief of the Mexican Navy, 
is receiving a salary equal to.$24,000 per annum. 

‘The -rattlesnakes :recently exhibited’ in this 
city, after paying :a visit to New York, have 
found their way to Boston. 

‘Tradesmen’s Bank.—The report of the receiv- 
ers has been made. About 100,000 dollars have 
been lost to that institutions Jn one instance, it 
is said a minor has overdfawn 20,000 dollars. 


A little:child has been poisoned in Greenwich, 
New Jersey, by eating arsenic which had beer 


mixed with molasses, for the purpese of killing 
flies. 


At Concord, Massachusetts, there is a female. 


not yet eighteen years old, who is a widow for 
the second time! 


From a statement lately published, it appears 
that there are twenty Episcopal Churches in the 
state of Vermont. 


Mr. Reynolds is at presentiecturing in Wash- 
ington city, on Symmes’ theory. 
The British ship Commodore Hayes, of 70@ 


tons, with .a valuable cargo, was destroyed by 
fire at Calcutta in March Jast. 


*Mr. Brewster, a watch-maker, of Portsmouth, 
#(N. H.) has made two pair of scissors—one 
| weighing half a grain, the other a quarter !— 
They must be very useful. 

An arrival at Boston reports the death of John 
Randolph. It is not however credited. 


Arrivals at Baltimore and New York since Sa- 
turday last, have brought from Ireland 427 pas- 
sengers. 


Mobile, July 11.—Two cases of the yellow fe- 
ver have occurred. 


An Olive Tree is in full bearing near Mobile. 
A duel took placeéin New Orleanson the 18th 


liult. between two citizens, which ended in the 


death of one of the parties. 


Twenty fatherless or indigent boys are offered 
support and education at the Franklin School of 
Industry in the State of New York. 


The celebrated sculptor, Browere, who took 
busts of Adams and Jefferson a few monthssince, 
has just completed one of the venerable Carroll. 


A. specimen of Amber has been found in the 


|| deep cut of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 


near where several large fossil bones were found. 


Porcelain, equal to the finest French, is said 
to have been made at the Manufactory in New- 
Jersey. 

Among a number of negroes advertised for 
sale at few Orleans, on the 3d instant, was 
‘“‘ Charles, an old servant, aged eighty-five years.” 


More than 2500 Indians have arrived at Mal- 
den, U. C. to receive their annuities from the 
British government. Among them are 300 Saes, 
and others from the Mississippi region. The 
usual irregularities from such an assemblage 


have taken place, in which one of them shot ano- 
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ther near Detroit, but no depredations had been | 
commitged on our citizens. | 


A report had reached New Orleans, that a 
Sergeant of the 4th U. S. Infantry, while on pa-. 
‘rade near Pensacola, had fired at and killed maj.. 
Donohoe, of the same corps. 


It has been estimated that about fifty persons | 
were killed in the United States by the firing of | 
cannon, &c. on the last fourth of July. 


Fortunate Accident.—Under this questionable 
head the Rochester Telegraph of the 25th ult. 
states, that the horses of the western stage got 
frightened on Sunday last, and running down a 
hill, precipitated themselves and the stage off a 
bridge 12 fect high. The stage turned twice 
over, and was broken entirely to pieces but the | 
passengers (nine) allescaped unhurt! The driv- | 
er fell between the wheel horses, and also escap- 
ed without injury. 


NEWS. 


The South American states owe 20 milltons 
sterling to the London capitalists. The popula- 
tion of those states that have borrowed is 25 mil- 
ions. 

The mound erecting upon the field of Water- 


loo is nearly finished. It is 160 feet nigh. Some | b 


of the stones of which the pedestal is built, weigh 
22,000 pounds. A. colossal lion is to take his 
station on the top of the pedestal. 

Lord John Russell has lost his election. Hunt 
did not succeed well in Ilchester. Dr. Southey, 
the poet, is returned as. one of the members for 
Daunton. 

The Isle of Man was suffering with drougit. 
Hay had become very high at Liverpool, but the 
wheat crops were likely to be very good. 

In Prussia, a: Jewish rabbi has nrade an ener- 
getic appeal to his flock in favor of the christians 
of the east, and this appeal has not been in vain, 
us subscriptions in aid of the Greek cause have 
been opened in several synagogues. 

* A society formed in Silesia, in aid of the Greek 
eause, has remitted within a few weeks to the 
Paris Hellenist Committee the sum of 30,000 
francs. 

The Greek subscription in Prussia amounts to 
840,000 francs.. 

Russian Discovery Ship.—The Russian. cor- 
vette Enterprise, commanded by Capt. Kotze- 
bue, has arrived at Portsmetith, after three years 
absence, during which pé@ri@@ she has been em- 
ployed in exploring the coast of North America. 

On the 13th of May, the popular fete esta- 
blished by the Czar Mishael Fedrowitsch, grand- 
father of Peter I. in memory of the arrival of the 
first German colonists at Moscow, was celebrat- 


ed at the village of Sakolnick. The most distin--+ 


guistied Noblemen of Russia attened the fete, at , 
which were displayed more than 4000 carriages | 
with four or six horses.. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


London, June 22. 


A letter has been received from Lord Coch- | 
rane, now on his voyage to Greece, whither he 
ie proceeding to effect the liberation of that op- | 
pressed country, enclosing the copy oi‘a procla- 
mation, or manifesto, addressed by his Lordship” 
to the Pacha of Egypt, in which he warns that | 
potentate against the continuing to lend his aid 
in the subjugation of a christian people, in whose | 


fate a lively interest is taken by all the world.— | 


He exhorts him to-direct lis attention rather 
to the improvement of his own people, and to 
those more legitimate objects, which. present 


| paramount to all others, namely, to wipe out the 


the Pacha that all the evils he inflicts on Greece, 
must ultimately recoil on*itimself. Lord Coch- 
rane, it is said, entertains the most sanguine 


that his expedition to Greece has the seoret con- 
currence of the British government. 


LORD COCHRANE.. 


Copy of a letter from Lord Cochrane, to his Highness, Ma~ 
hommed Ali, Pacha of Egypt. 

Your employing foreigners in your military and 
naval service, the privilege which you claim and 
exercise, of building and equipping ships of war 
in neutral states, and of purchasing steam ves- 
sels, and hiring transports under neutral flags, 
for hostile purposes, and to transport to slavery 
a people whom the Ottoman arms have never yet 
been able to subdue, warrants a belief, (whatev- 
er your sentimerits may be,) that the civilized, 
educated, and liberal portion of mankind will be 
gratified, that. succours similar to those which 
you unfortunately obtained hitherto from those 
states, are now about to be afforded to the brave, 
the oppressdd, and suffering Greeks; nor will the 
advantage derived be wholly theirs; for until you 
shall cease or be forced to abandon your inhu- 
man traffic in Christian slaves, and the eommis- 


man, your subjects must inevitably continue bar- 
arous—a state from which it would be a source 
of great gratification to contribute to. release 
them. 

It is true that the Christian would have not of 
late contended in arms with those of your faith, 
on points of religion; they have not, however, 
fallen into a state of apathy so great as to see 
unheeded the perpetration of those enormities 
which you are daily committing on their Chris- 
tian brethern; a sentimenm with which no feel- | 


combined, but.on the contrary, a desire toxvender 
you every good service consistent with that duty, 


stain from the civilized world, of unfeelingly and 
inhumanly co-operating to exterminate, enslave, 
and transport to bondage a whole Christian peo- 
ple; and such a people, the descendants of those 
Greeks, whose genius laid the chief founation of 
literature and the arts—who reared-those noble 
monuments and edifices, which time, and the 
more destructive barbarian hand, have yet failed | 
to destroy, aud which, compared with the wretch- 
ed hovels of your barbarian hordes, may better 
point out to you, the elevation they attained, and 


owing, alas! to the baleful effects of bigotry and 
despotic sway. 

Surely, susely, there is ample field-for the ex- 
ercise of your energies at home, in encouraging 
industry, the arts and sciences, in promoting the 
civilization of your people, and in enacting equi- 
table laws for the security of persons and proper- 
ty; on which basis the national prosperty of all 
countries must rest. But should your ambition, 


on your native land, lead you to soar almost 
above mortal acts, distant oceans would unite, 


your command; thus might your name be ren- 
dered immortal, and Egypt again become the 
emporiem of commerce, and one of the richest 
and happiest nations upon earth! 
ly great the glory of suchacts! How despicable 
the fame of a: tyrant conqueror—the ruler of 
slaves. 

It would be pleasing to support. yewas the au- 
thor-of great and good works; .but.it is shameful 
to permit your present proceedings, and dastard- 
ly to-leave the unfeeling apostate sons of neutral 


themselves to his ambition, in the extension 
of his commerce. with other nations. He tells 


and Christian nations unopposed, aiding to per- 


hopes of effecting his object, and it is understood ! 


sion of cruelties which stain the character of |}. 


“9? 
ings of animosity towards you, or your people, is 


the prostrate state in which your people are— |f. 


not content with bestowing blessings like these }} 


and the extremities of the globe approach at |) 


How infinite- |} 


the price-of Christians torn from their homes, 
and sold as slaves in foreign lands. 

Against these atrecious men, my companions 
and myself cast the gauntlet down, and will con- 
tend, in the hope that you and they may perceive’ 
your true interests, and your great error, and 
pursue a different course before it shall be too 
late. Quit the classic sacred soil of Greece.— 
Let the flayings, and barnings, impalings of this 
people cease; and oh! shocking to humanity! 
the barbarous usage of females, and the hewing 
in pieces of their infant babes, and other acts yet 
worse, too horrid to relate! Release the Chris- 
tian slaves—pursue an honourable and enlight- 
ened path, and we become friends to aid you in 
your pursuits. But should the present course be 
continued, let’the hands of cruel assassins in 
your employ count en ouropposition ; count, too, 
on our neutralizing the effect of every vessel pro- 
cured or bought from Ghristiansstates. ‘* Hear 
the word of the Lord, ye rulers,” (in the prophecy 
now to be fulfilled.) ‘“ Wo to them that go 
down to Egypt for help and stay.” When the 
Lord shall stretch out his hand, both he that 
helpeth shall fall, and he that is helpen shall fall 
down, and they all shall fall together.” 

Instead of filling brimful the cup of bitterness, 
of which you yourself must ultimately drink, 
how admirably might you employ your people, 


| and your treasure, the waste whereof is rearing - 


to you a barbarian.successor, to prolong the bon- 
dage of Egypt. 

The Christian prayer of those called to rescue 
their suffering brethren is, that conforming your- 
self to the dictates of reason and humanity, you 
may live long to benefit mankind; and as youare. 
more enlightened than your predecessors; so may 
you become humble and just. (Signed) 

COCHRANE. 


MARRIED,. 

On Fifth day, 3d. inst. at Friends Meeting House, on 
Green street, Cates Sureve, to Resecca Pau, both of this 

lace: 

At New Rochelle, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Wickham, Davip Harrison, Esq. of N. York, to Miss 
Mary Conxuix, daughter of the late Captain Enoch 
Conklin. 

At Portland, Maiae, Tuomas Topp, publisher of the East- 
ern Argus, to Mrs. Saran GREENLEAB. 

On the 27th ult. Mr. Lyman Cuapis, to Miss Harrier 
‘SHELDON. 

At Brownsville, New York, Lieutenant Joun Bran tev, of 
the U. S. Army, to Miss Saran M. daughter of the Hon, 
Judge Biown, of the same place. 


DIED, 
On Friday eveuing last, Mr. Witttam Sen. of 


Kensington. 

At New York, suddenly, om Wednesday. ty Mr. Joun 
Philadelphia. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, 24th ult. Mr. Samven Drake, Jr. of - 
the Theatre. 

At Charleston, S. C. on the 15th ult. Capt. James Ken- 
NeDY, in the 70th year of his age. He was one of Ameri- 
ca’s Patriots, when America most needed a Patriot’s zeal, 
,and a Patriot’s services. 

At Barboursville, Va. en the 31st of July, in the 76th: 
year of her age, Mrs. Mary Barsovr, mother of the Secre-~ 
tary of War, who has‘thus ‘within the space of little more » 
than 2 year, lost his father, mother, and two sisters. 

- Suddenly, Sunday morning, Mrs. Marv Orrincer, wife~ 


of Mr. Joseph Ottinger, in the 27th year-of her age. 


On Monday morning, Isaac Donaupson, in the 61st. year- 
-of his age. 

On Saturday morning last, Mrs. Saran Bensiey, native 
of England, and consort of Mr. Ciement B. Benley, Teach-— 
er. 

At Sulphur Springs, Alabama,on the 3d July, Mr. Isaac. - 
J. W. Butext, formerly of Elizabethtown. 

In Wayne township, Mifflin Co: Pa. om the 4th day of © 
July, Mr. Witt1am Ross, aged one hundredandinine years. 
‘The deceased was a soldier of Braddock’s field, m 1775, 
‘where he was slightly wounded:—he enlisted at the com-- 
:mencement of the revolution war, amd was in most off 


‘the engagements;—he served with credit to himself durings: 


etuate barbarism forhorrid gain, drawn from 


whole waz,"and was honorably disgharged, 
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OWIGINAD 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 
Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wisi‘to blot. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 
The following lines are from the pen of a Lady, whose 
‘talents are well known and appreciated in her native state, 
(Connecticut.) They have never, to my knowledge, as 
" -yet appeared in print, and I send them to you for publica- 
aion, assured that their sweet simplicity will gratify every 
| ‘ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
‘1 had a little tender flower, 
I nurs’d it in my choicest bower, 
No storm disturb’d the guest ; 
And even if the nighly dew 
Hung heavy on its head—l1 flew 
"And warm’ it in my breast. 
And though to4his my days were lent, 
For this my nights unslumbering spent, 
Yet could I not repent ft ; . 
A nameless joy repaid my care, 
J lov’d the plant--I saw ’twas fair, 
And knew my God had sent it. 
While watching o’er its balmy rest, 
I pray’d “Oh! be this blossom blest, 
Although in tears ’twas sown ;” 
®’en then, a form I could not see 
Still nearer sat and watch'd with me, 
And mark'd for his own. 
And when he bore it to his home, 
“That narrow house where all must come, 
Its cheek was deadly pale; 
@n me its frighted eye-ball roll’d, - 
‘To save it from a grasp so cold; 


Ah! what-could that avail! 4 


¥et though he tore it from my arms, 
And crush’d its bloom and hid its charms, 
And o’er it strew’d the clods ; 
And seal’d its eye-lids from the day, 
And gave its form.to worms a prey, 
And bade it moulder in the clay, 
It was not his—but Gon’s. . LES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO THE MILFORD BARD. 
Nay; cease thy sad complaining, 
Let happier thoughts inspire 
This vain lament disdaining 
Bid Thalia tune thy lyre! 
Bind her bright wreath of gladness 
Upon thy clouded brow ; 
- Why should the shades of sadness, 
Shroud fame’s fair pathway now? 
_ Oh! leave the faithless hearted— 
"Sane: Forget the mask she wore— 
».Muse not on days departed, 
~ But seek some brighter shore. 


In Fancy’s fair dominions, 
Where Music’s gayest spell 
Wafts Timéjon “ noiseless pinions,” 
O'ex mount and flowery dell. 
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Go when the clouds are glowing 
With days’ declining light, 
Their glittering splendor throwing 
Upon the waters bright. 
The clouds and waves fast flying— 
Each moment change their hue; 
The breeze will whisper, sighing 
“Man! such is life to you !” 
To-day, ’mid blushing roses, 
We laugh, and dance and sing— 
At night the head reposes 


Where sharp thorns thickly spring. 


Awhile in light resplendent 

In joys full stream we lave— 
Again, no star attendant, 

We sink in sorrows wave! 
Arise—because one spirit 

Has proved false and unkind, 
“Think’st thou that all inberit 

The same decay of mind? 
‘Oh no! there is affection 

Nor life nor death can shake, 
As the true stone’s direction, 

Its pole-star ne’er forsakes, 


‘Why should thine eye be mourning— 


Thy breast heave ceaseless sighs, 
When thou might’st be adorning 
“Fair science starry skies? 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


TO THE ROBIN. 


Cease, little warbler, cease thy strain, 
Thy notes, tho’ sweet, too airy sound ; 


Thy music seems te mock the pain 


Of gloom that all my hopes surround, 


‘Thy charming lay could once impart 
A thrilling joy—but that is past, 

For sorrow now hath wrung my heart, 
And ebon clouds are round me cast. 


Yet sweet one—dear one, thither fly 
To yonder wood and'pour thy lay, 

Nor to this pensive bower come nigh, 
Till all these cares shall pass away. 


Perchance these moments, steeped in pain, 


May yet with joy illumin’d be, 
Then gentle warbler come again, 


And pour thy welcome strain to me. ELLEN. 
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MUSIC. ‘ 
There’s music in the Sighs that wake, 
The soft olian lyre; 


‘There’s music o’er the evening lake, 
Where echo’s notes expire : 

And there is music in the 5 ind 
That sighs along the grove. 

There’s music in the ocean’s roar 
That dies along the hills; — 

And magic music dances o’er 
The lofty mountain rills: 

There’s music in the drum.aiar, 
That sounds the loud alagms; 

There’s music in.the tramp of war, 
And in the clash of arms. 

There’s music in the tramp of steeds, 
That seek the field of death ; 

‘There’s music in the babe that feeds 
Upon its mother’s breath : 


- And in the shout of armies swells 


The music of the brave ; 
And in the roar of cannon dwells 
A music on the waye, 


But far, far sweeter sounds oft roll 
From woman’s trembling tongue, 

Than e’er hath charm’d the list’ning soul, 
Or thro’ the woodland rung : 

And ’tis the magie of the mind, 
That-doth the joy impart ; 

A charm which ne’er can be defin’d,— 
The language of the heart. 


Milford, Delaware, MILFORD BARD. 


‘FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

THE REQUIEM. 
The summer lute shall wake no more, 
The echoes wild of-the sea-girt shore, 
For the form that was light as the bounding ree, 
Is still and cold as the Alpine snow; 
And the glance that was once as the diamond bright, 
Is dim’d with the gloom of an endless night ; 
There are sounds of woe from vale and steep, 
And the dirge swells high—weep, stranger, weep. 


Weep brother weep—but yet draw near, 
And gaze-with me on the silent bier ; 

O! mark as slow I raise the veil, 

The alter’d hue of her features pale ; 


|| Come, touch the hand that thou loved’st to holds 


Thou shudderest brother; was it cold? 
And her sunken eyes—they are clos’d in sleep— 
Why wakes she not ?—weep brother weep. 


Weep sister weep—for the Simoons blast 

Hath swept o’er the lov’d one’s face as it past, 

And the rosy tint of her cheek has fled, 

For the ashen hue that marks the dead. 

The hand of love again may twine, 

*Mid her raven locks the myrtle vine ; 

And the summer breeze her form may sweep, 

But she’ll wake no more—vweep, sister, weep. 

West Point, July 9ih, 1826, HARP OF THE ISLE. 


ENIGMAS, &c. _ 
“* We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. bas 

Two-sixths of the capital of Poland—two-fifths of a pro- 

perty of the Sun—the half of a member of Congress ions 

the State of Pennsylvania, and three-sevenths of an exac- 
tion of a Custom House. 


ninths of a monarch, and thé half of a poem. 


Three-sevenths of an island belonging to Portugal, a 
vowel, and the half of a tune. 


Two-sevenths of as author, two-elevenths of 
loveliness, and @ luminary. 


Three-fifths of thé OF all evil, two-thirds of an un- 
Jawful force, and one-sixth of honesty, 


Four-tenths of a noble yo man, who ran at the Em- 


Two-ninths of a fragrant flower, a consonant, three- 


j{ peror Commodus with a naked dagger, saying the senate 


sent it him, but was taken by the soldiers, and suffered for 
his madness, two-fifths of .a Sicilian nymph, who, going te 
help Proserpine against Pluto, was by him changed into a 


fountain of that name, two-sevenths of a King of Thessaly, 
whose cow-herd ws llo, was for nine years, being exiled 


out of heaven for the Cyclopes, and three-sevenths of 
a king of fish. DIANA. 
Answers to those in our last. 


1. Because a King presides—2. Um-brage, Br-and, El- 
, Ing-glorious, Gl-and, Ass-ignation, Looki 
Glass. 5. he possesseth a Crown, either the 
ment of the head, or part of the hat, that covers his head. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


EPIGRAM. 
You say “wherever Charles a 
= With smiles he is a 
e to listless ears, 
Tells tales—and they are al] believed. 
The on his path attend, 
All that he meets look cheerful ; 
If he but call a person friend, 
It dries the eyes that once were tearful,” 
Lala oar natore in such course doth run, 
sy smile when he appears—for he’s the rising sun. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 5th 1826. A. 
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